THE TRUE GEORGE WASHINGTON

Nicholases, and other prominent families. In fact,
one friend wrote him, " your health and good fortune
are the toast of every table," and another that "the
Council and Burgesses are mostly your friends," and
those two bodies included every Virginian of real
influence. It was Richard Corbin who enclosed him
his first commission, in a brief note, beginning "Dear
George" and ending "your friend," but in time re-
lations became more or less strained, and Washington
suspected him " of representing my character . . .
with ungentlemanly freedom." With John Robin-
son, "Speaker" and Treasurer of Virginia, who wrote
Washington in 1756, "our hopes, dear George, are
all fixed on you," a close correspondence was main-
tained, and when Washington complained of the
governor's course towards him Robinson replied, a I
beg dear friend, that you will bear, so far as a man
of honor ought, the discouragements and slights you
have too often met with." The son, Beverly Robin-
son, was a fellow-soldier, and, as already mentioned,
was Washington's host on his visit to New York in
1756. The Revolution interrupted the friendship,
but it is alleged that Robinson (who was deep in the
Arnold plot) made an appeal to the old-time relation
in an endeavor to save Andre. The appeal was in
vain, but auld lang syne had its influence, for the
sons of Beverly, British officers taken prisoners in
1779, were promptly exchanged, so one of them
asserted, "in consequence of the embers of friend-
ship that still remained unextinguished in the breasts
of my father and General Washington."

Outside of his own colony, too, Washington madebecause "my attachment to
